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Mr. Editor.—It is perhaps not 
generally understood, that besides 
the books composing the Old Testa- 
ment, the Jews of former times, 
that is after their return from the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, were in possession 
of a great variety of other writings, 
which, like the Christians of the first 
and second centuries, they carefully 
concealed from the inspection of the 
uninitiated. Among these writings 
were several lives of Moses, differ- 
ing materially from the account giv- 
en of him in the Pentateuch. One 
of them, as noticed by the author of 
the “‘ Three Impostors,” lately ap- 
pearing in the Correspondent, says 
that he was the son of a great magi- 
cian, and that he officiated as a priest 
in the temple of Heliopolis. It ap- 
pears, however, that very few of 
these ancient writings have been 
translated ; neither Jews nor Chris- 
tians wishing to bring works to light, 
which might have a tendency to cre- 
ate doubts as to the authenticity of 
those now received as canonical. It 
was this feeling that induced the em- 
peror Constantine to order the de- 
struction of the gospels, and other 
books which had been rejected as apo- 
cryphal by the Council of Nice. In 
the year 1535, a learned Frenchman 
named Gaumin, who was perfect 
master of the Hebrew language, ha- 
ving obtained access to some of the 
secreted Jewish books, gave a Latin 





translation of one of them to the public, 
which he dedicated to cardinal Be- 
rule. This work, owing to the edi- 
tion having been nearly all destroyed 
by the priests, is extremely scarce. 
A fragment, however, containing a 
life of Moses, being that evidently 
referred to in the book of Jude and 
in the Revelations of John, has been 
preserved, which, as it contains a 
number of curious particulars omit- 
ted in the Bible history, I now take 
the liberty of transcribing :— 

‘“* A hundred and thirty years after 
the settling of the Jews in Egypt, 
and sixty years after the death of the 
patriarch Joseph, Pharaoh had a 
dream. He saw an old man holding 
a balance: in one scale were all the 
inhabitants of Egypt; in the other 
was an infant ; and this mfant weigh- 
ed more than all the Egyptians to- 
gether. Pharaoh, forthwith called 
together his shotim or sages. “One 
of the wise men said—“O, king, this 
infant isa Jew, who will one day do 
great injury to ourkingdom. Cause 
all the children of the Jews to be 
slain; thus shalt thou save the em- 
pire, if, indeed, the decrees of fate 
can be opposed.” 

“Pharaoh was pleased with this 
advice. He sent for the midwives 
and ordered them to strangle all the 
male children of which the Jewesses 
were delivered. There was in E- 
gypt a man named Abraham, son of 
Keath, husband to Jocabed, sister 
to his brother. This Jocabed bore 
him a daughter named Mary, signi- 
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fying persecuted, because the Egyp- 
tians being descended from Ham, 
persecuted the Israelites, who were 
evidently descended from Shem.— 
Jocabed afterwards brought forth 
Aaron,—-signifying condemned to 
death, because Pharaoh had con- 
demned all the Jewish infants to 
death. Aaron and Mary were pre- 
served by the angels of the Lord, 
who nursed them in the fields, and 
restored them to their parents when 
they had reached the period of ado- 
lescence. At length, Jecabed had a 
third child; this was Moses, who, 
consequently, was 15 years younger 
than his brother—He was exposed 
on the Nile—Pharaoh’s daughter 
found him while bathing, had him 
nursed, and adopted him as her son, 
hshe was not married. Three 

years after, her father took a fresh 
wife, on which occasion he held a 
great feast. His wife was at his right 
‘hand, and on his left was his daugh- 
ter with little Moses. The child, in 
sport, took the crown, and put it on 
his head—Balaam the magician, the 
king’s eunuch, then recollected his 
“majesty’s dream. ‘Behold, said 
he, the child who is one day to do 
you so much mischief! The spirit of 
God is in him—What he has just 
now done is a proof that he has al- 
ready formed the design of dethron- 
ing you. He must instantly be put 
to death.” This idea pleased Pha- 
raoh much ; and they were about to 
kill Moses, when the Lord immedi- 
ately sent his angel Gabriel, disguis- 
ed as one of Pharaoh’s officers, to 
say to him—‘ My lord we should not 
put to death an innocent child, which 
‘is not yet come to years of discretion; 
he put on your crown only because he 
wants judgment—you have only to 
let a ruby and a burning coal be pre- 
sented to him:—if he choose the 
coal, itis clear that heis a block- 
head, who will never do any harm; 
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but if he take the ruby, it will be a 
sign that he has too much sense to 
burn his fingers; then, let him be 
slain.” A ruby and coal were im- 
mediately brought; Moses did not 
fail to take the ruby; but the angel 
Gabriel, by a sort of legerdemain, 
slipped the coal into the place of the 
precious stone. Moses put the coal 
into his mouth, and burned his tongue 
so severely, that he stammered ever 
after; and this was the reason that 
the Jewish legislator could never ar- 
ticulate. 

‘Moses was 15 years old, anda 
favourite with Pharaoh—A Hebrew 
came to complain to him that an E- 
gyptian had beaten him after lying 
with his wife. Moses killed the 
Egyptian. Pharaoh ordered Moses’ 
head to be cut off. The execution- 
er struck him; but God instantly 
changed Moses’ neck into a marble 
column, and sent the angel Michael, 
who in three days conducted Moses 
beyond the frontiers. The young 
Hebrew fled to Mecano, king of 
Ethiopia, who was at war with the 
Arabs. Mecano made him his gen- 
eral-in-chief; and, after Mecano’s 
death, Moses was chosen king, and 
married the widow. But Moses, 
ashamed to have married the wife of 
his lord, dared not to enjoy her, but 
placed a sword in the bed, betwixt 
himself and the queen. He lived 
with her 40 years without touching 
her. The angry queen at length 
called together the states of the king- 
dom of Ethiopia, complained that 
Moses was of no service to her, and 
concluded by driving him away, and 
placing on the throne the son of the 
late king. 

‘Moses fled into the country of 
Midian, to the priest Jethro. This 
priest thought his fortune would be 
made if he could put Moses into the 
hands of Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
and began by confining him in alow 
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cell, and allowing him only bread 
and water. Moses grew rapidly ve- 
ry fat in his dungeon, at which Jethro 
was quite astonished. He was not 
aware that his daughter Sephora had 
fallen in love with the prisoner, and 
every day, with her own hands, car- 
ried him partridges and quails, with 
excellent wine. He concluded that 
Moses was protected by God, and 
did not give him up to Pharaoh.— 
However, Jethro the priest wished 
to have his daughter married. He 
had in his garden a tree of sapphire, 
on which was engraven the word 
Jaho or Jehovah—He caused it to 
be published throughout the country, 
thathe would give his daughter to 
him who could tear up the sapphire 
tree. Sephora’s lovers presented 
themselves, but none of them could 
so much as bend the tree. Moses, 
who was only 70 years old, tore it 
up at once, without an effort. He 
married Sephora, by whom he soon 
had a fine boy, named Gerson. 

‘¢ As he was one day walking in a 
small wood, he met God (who had 
formerly called himself Sadai, and 
now called himself Jehovah,) and 
God ordered him to go and work mi- 
racles at Pharaoh’s court. He set 
out with his wife and son. On the 
_ way they met an angel (to whom no 
_ name is given) who ordered Sephora 
to circumcise little Gerson with a 
knife made of stone. | God sent 
Aaron on the same errand: but 
. Aaron thought his brother had done 


very vey marrying a Midianite ; 
he called her by a very coarse name, 
and little Gerson a bastard, and sent 
them the shortest way back to their 
own country. 

“Aaron and Moses then went to 
Pharaoh’s palace by themselves.— 
The gate of the palace was guarded 
by two lions of enormous size. Ba- 
laam, one of the king’s magicians, 
seeing the two brothers approach, set 
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the lions on them ; but Moses touch- 
ed them with his rod, and the lions, 
humbly prostrating themselves, lick- 
ed the feet of both the visiters. The 
king, in astonishment, had Moses 
and Aaron brought into the presence 


of all his magicians, that they might 


strive which could work the most 
miracles.” ['The author here relates 
the ten plagues of Egypt, nearly as 
they are relatedin Exodus. He on- 
ly adds, that Moses covered all 
Egypt with lice to the depth of a cu- 
bit; and that he sent among the 
Egyptians, lions, wolves, bears and 
tigers, which ran into all the houses, 
notwithstanding that the doors were 
bolted, and devoured all the children. 
According to this writer, it was not 


the Jews who fled through the red 
sea; it was Pharaoh who passed 
that way with his army: the Jews 
ran after him; the waters separated 
right and left, to see them fight; and 
all the Egyptians, except the king, 


were slain on the sand. Then the 
king finding that his own was the 
weaker side, asked pardon of 
God. Michael and Gabriel were 
sent to him, and conveyed him to 
the city of Ninevah, where he reign- 
ed 400 years. | 

‘* God had declared to the people 
of Israel, that they should not go out 
of Egypt until they had once more 
found the tomb of Joseph. Moses 
found it, and carried it on his shoul- 
ders through the Red Sea. God told 
him that he would bear in mind this 
good action, and assist him at his 
death. When Moses had lived six 
score years, God came to announce 
to him that he must die, and had 
but three hours more to live. The 
bad angel Samuel was present at the 
conversation. As soon as the first 
hour had passed, he began to laugh 
for joy that he should so soon carry 
off the soul of Moses; and Michael 
began to weep. ‘Be not rejoiced 
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thou wicked beast,” said the good 
to the bad angel; ‘‘ Moses is going 
to die, but we have Joshua in his 
stead.” When the three hours elap- 
sed, God commanded Gabriel to 
take the dying man’s soul. Gabriel 
begged to be excused. Michael did 
the same. These two angels. hav- 
ing refused, God addressed himself 
to Zinguel; but this angel was no 
more willing to obey than the others. 
‘‘]T, (said he) was formerly his pre- 
ceptor, and I will not kill my pupil.” 
Then God, being angry, said to the 
bad angel, ‘‘ Well then, wicked one, 
thou must take his soul.” Samuel 
joyfully drew his sword and ran up 
to Moses. The dying man rose up 
in his wrath, his eyes sparkling with 
fire. ‘What! thou villain, (said 


Moses) wouldst thou dare to kill me? 
me, who when achild, put on my 
head the crown of Pharaoh; who 
have worked miracles at the age of 
80 years; who have led sixty mil- 


lions of men out of Egypt ; who have 
cut the red sea in two; who have 
conquered two kings so tall that at 
the time of the flood they were not 
knee deep in the water? Begone, 
you rascal! leave my presence in- 
stantly.” This altercation lasted a 
few moments longer ; during which 
Gabriel prepared a litter to convey 
the soul of Moses, Michael a purple 
mantle, and Zinguel acassock. God 
then laid his hands on Moses’ breast, 
and took away his soul.” 

The Jews of latter times, as well 
as the Christians, have done all in 
their power to suppress the work 
from which this fragment is transla- 
ted. Butit is established, as I have 
already said, by the epistle ascribed 
to Jude the apostle, and by the book 
of Revelations, attributed to John, 
that it was regarded as a canonical 
work in their times, and that they 
had seen it. Jude remarks, that 
Michael durst not bring a railing ac- 
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cusation against the Devil, but said, 
‘The Lord rebuke thee ;’”’ while 
John says, that Michael fought the 
Devil and prevailed. This discre- 
pancy, no uncommon thing among 
inspired writers, destroys the credi- 
bility of the whole story, although it 
does not affect the truth of the state- 
ment, that a book or books existed 
in the first ages of the church, con- 
taining an account of the contest 
with the angel Michael and the De- 
vil, which the authors of Jude’s epis- 
tle, and of the book of Revelations, 
regarded as genuine ; but which, 
notwithstanding their testimony, and 
the opportunities they had to ascer- 
tain the fact, the church afterwards 
thought proper to exclude from the 
sacred canon; thus adding another 
proof to the many already in exist- 
ence, that the clergy have in all ages 
claimed the right of expunging, al- 
tering, and explaining the sacred 
text as it suited their views and poli- 
cy. Yet they have the effrontery to 
tell us, that the Bible cont-ins a per- 
fect, entire revelation o1 God, from 
which if any one attempt to take a 
part, his name will be erased from 
the book of life. 

It is evident, that howéver opposed 
the above fragment may be to the 
books of the old testament, its au- 
thenticity rests on as good authority 
as the authenticity of any portion of 
that collection. Reason, doubtless, 
rejects the absurd tales so gravely 
told about the infantile adventures of 
Moses with Pharaoh’s crown, the 
ruby and the burning coal, his ungal- 
lant treatment of the queen of Ethio- 
pia, his love for the jet black daugh- 
ter of the priest of Midian, and his 
exploits with the sapphire tree, and 
the two lions. But ridiculous as 
these narratives appear, they are not 
a whit more so than the details given 
in the acknowledged books of the 
Jews, respecting the ‘mighty deeds” 
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said to have been performed by their 
legislator Moses. 

After all, is it quite certain that the 
alleged founder of the Jewish law 
was a real personage? For my part 
I am satisfied, that he ought to be re- 
garded asa mere creature of imagi- 
nation, got up like the legend of Je- 
sus, at a period when the human 
mind was enveloped in darkness, and 
fitted to receive any impressions 
which the crafty and designing chose 
to impart to it. Of all the ancient 
historians quoted by Josephus, in his 
answer to Appion, who had mention- 
ed the name of Moses, none of them 
say a word about his pretended mira- 
cles; nor can it now be shown that 
any Egyptian author has noticed the 
ten plagues of Egypt, or the miracu- 
lous passage through the red sea ; 
events of a magnitude so great, 
and attended with consequences so 
memorable, that they could not pos- 


sibly have failed in mentioning them 


had they really occurred. ‘It is 
very clear (observes Voltaire,) that 
if a single Egyptian author had said 
a word of the great miracles of Moses, 
all the synagogue of Alexandria ; all 
the disputatious church of that fa- 
mous town, would have quoted such 
word, and have triumphed at it, every 
one after his manner. Athenagorus, 
Clement, Origen, who have said so 
many useless things, would have 
related this important passage a thou- 
sand times, and it would have been 
the strongest argument of all the fa- 
thers. The whole have kept a pro- 
found silence ; they had, therefore, 
nothing to say.” 

The fact is, Moses was no other 
than the fabulous Bacchus of anti- 
quity, who was supposed to have 
been born on the confines of Egypt, 
and to have performed a vast num- 
ber of prodigies. He was exposed 
onthe Nile, and it is from that circum- 
stance he was named Mises, a word 
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which signifies saved from the waters. 
He was brought up near a mountain 
of Arabia, called Nisa, which is be- 
lieved to be Mount Sinai. It is pre- 
tended that a goddess ordered him 
to go and destroy a barbarous nation, 
and that he passed through the Red 
Sea on foot, with a multitude of men, 
women, and children. Another time 
the river Orantes suspended its wa- 
ters, right and left, to let him pass, 
and the Hydaspes did the same. He 
commanded the sun to stand still ; 
two luminous rays proceeded from 
his head; he made a fountain of 
wine spout up by striking the ground 
with his thyrsis, and engraved his 
laws on two tables of marble. So 
striking a conformity between the 
Moses of the Jews, and the Bacchus 
or Mises of the Egyptians, left no 
doubt on the mind of Huet, the cele- 
brated Bishop of Avranches, and of 
the no less famous Vossius, that they 
were one and the same person. H. 
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Tue Oricin or CuristIANITY ; OR, 
TRUTH DRAWN FROM FABLeEs. 
Cuaprer III. 

(Continued from our last.) 


The Trinity of the Brahminical 
sect is composed of Brahma, Vish- 
nu and Cheven, and is an expres- 
sion of the supreme cause consid- 
ered as creative or generating, ani- 
mating and intellectual,and modifying 
and inducing changes. The second 
person, or Vishnu is an emanation 
of Brahma or his son, and he de- 
scends often on earth, though at long 
intervals of time, under different 
forms ; and under the name of Cresh- 
na he was incarnated under the form 
of a beautiful young man, who, ac- 
cording to sir William Jones, has all 
the features of Apollo, the son or 
god of light. According to Plato, 
whose doctrines many of the Jews 
had adopted, and which the Chris- 
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tians from the earliest times incorpo- 
rated into their creed, the Sun was 
considered under two different points 
of view: first, as a God increated 
and a spiritual essence; and secondly, 
as a body engendered. Asa focus 
of universal light, it was held sacred, 
and deserving the name of Great 
God. Asa created body, it was the 
visible Sun, an emanation of God 
and the first among the bodies. Thus, 
says St. Justin, Christ, considered 
as united with his Father is the real 
Logos or Word (the intelligence of 
God,) but when separated from him, 
he possesses the nature of man. The 
notions of a first universal principle, 
of his intelligence or Logos, and of 
an universal soul of the world or the 
Spirit were doctrines of Pythagoras 
and Plato, differently explained, or 
rather obscured by their followers— 
Iamblicus says that God, and every 
spiritual Monad or Unity involves a 
Trinity, formed of paternity, creation, 
and intelligence. Macrobius ex- 
pounding the doctrine of Plato, says, 
that the world was formed by the Uni- 
versal principle or Spirit, which the 


“Christians call Creator (Vent Creator 


Spiritus) that from the Spirit proceeds 
the intelligence, or Mind (Mens, Lo- 
gos, Word or Divine Wisdom): so 
that this Logos, Word, Son, or Christ 
proceeds from the Father or Supreme 
Power, and from both proceeds the 
third person or power, the anima- 
ting principle ; the three being com- 
prised inone. Apollo signifies the 
One, or strictly, the absence of plura- 
lity. Ye, Yes, Yach, Yehee, mean 
the same thing. ? 

Read the Gospel of John and the 
decree of the Nicean Council,.and 
you will find in the latter the follow- 
ing passage, corresponding to the 
text of the former :—‘* The Word is 


the Light descended on earth; he 
proceeds from the centre of that in- 
created light that exists by its own 


essence; he is God, engendered by 
God: it is alight that emanates from 
another light. Our soul is luminous 
of its own nature, because it is a 
breath, or a ray of eternal light.” 
John says, that “Life is the light, 
and that the light is life, and that light 
is the Logos, word, or the wisdom 
and mind of God.”—-The source of 
all these visionary abstractions be- 
comes then very apparent. An uni- 
versal principle, supposed to possess 
the properties of the pure light, or 
etherial fire, is named Jupiter, or 
by other analogous denominations, 
meaning God the Father, or procrea- 
tor; from his line proceeds a Demi- 
urgos or Architect, who is therefore 
called his Son and intelligence, his 
wisdom, his mind; and, lastly, the 
universal animating principle or Spirit, 
called the soul of the world, anima 
mundi. 

Manes, Basilides, Valentine, and 
other of the most distinguished 
Christians of the first centuries, since, 
and most absurdly, called heretics, 
because they were better acquainted 
with the real nature and origin of the 
new religion, maintained that God 
the father was the Supreme Light of 
the firmament, the most remote, and 
occupying the first circle and the re- 
gion of the fixed stars; the Son was 
the secondary light, emanating from 
the Father, and concentrated in 
the Sun; and the Holy Ghost was 
the Ether, or air that encompasses 
the earth and fills the space. The 
Father is represented under the form 
of a dove, the bird consecrated to 
Venus, Urania or celestial. Of course, 
they superadded intelligence to these 
three modifications of light and ether. 

Tertullian expressed himself in 
his Apologetics, ch. 16, as follows : 
“* Many think with more probability, 
that our God is the Sun, and they 
trace our religion to that of the Per- 
sians.” These adored the fire, or 
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rather the pure light, source of that 
of the Sun and of fire. And St. Gre- 
gorius Nazianzenus, says, “ Our 
fathers and doctors have often said 
and written, not what they really be- 
lieved to be true, but what they 
thought expedient to publish, accord- 
ing to the influence and pressure of 
existing circumstances.” And Sy- 
nesius, a very learned Bishop of the 
5th century, saysin one of his works, 
“TI shall keep my philosophy to my- 
self, but towards the vulgar I will 
ever play the priest. The people 
like to be deceived, and therefore, it 
would be absurd to disclose them the 
truth.” This same Synesius was 
initiated in the mysteries of Osiris 
and wrote a fictitious legend of this 
God, representing him as a real being 
who lived on earth, although he well 
knew the true signification of the ad- 
ventures attributed to the Sun, under 
the name of Osiris. As Synesius 


was a very wealthy, learned, and in- 


fluential man, the Christians made 
him a Bishop, and assented to the 
express condition laid down by him, 
that he would continue to adhere to 
his philosophical opinions, and should 
never be forced to teach the doctrines 
of Christianity. On these terms he 
was accepted by the church, although 
the Christian fanatics had murdered 
Hipatia, a very learned woman from 
whom this singular Bishop had re- 
ceived lessons of Platonic philosophy. 
It would seem, however, that in the 
course of time he consented to de- 
ceive his flock, to indulge the fond- 
néss for error, which he, very gratui- 
tously, attributes to the people. 

In short, every thing concurs to 
prove, that, not only the Christian 
religion is a mere copy of more an- 
cient systems, but we this incon- 
trovertible truth even acknowledged 
by the apologists of Christianity, who 
did not attempt to deny the charge 
advanced by its antagonists, whose 
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works the Christians have, however, 
very prudently destroyed. The gross 
ignorance of the Church of Rome for 
many centuries previous to the resto- 
ration of letters and ancient learning, 
caused a number of ceremonies, su- 
perstitions, practices, articles of be- 
lief, and emblematical representations 
and expressions, to have been pre- 
served, which are very useful hstori- 
cal documents, that enable us to trace 
with greater facility the mysteries 
and doctrines of Christianity to their 
true sources, The Catholic Mass 
or Synazis, as it was primitively 
named, retains many formule of the 
ritual of Eleusis, such as Missio Po- 
puli or Ite, Missest; Dominus Vo- 
biscum. The Protestant sects, by 
divesting the religion of most of its 
outward ceremonies, and by render- 
ing it more mystical and less pom- 
pous, have so far deviated from the 
primitive character of the Christian 
Church, that it becomes more diffi- 
cult to trace the parallel of the new 
with the old religions. They retain, 
however, the same denominations of 
the Lamb, and all the figurative lan- 
guage of the New Testament; but 
the Catholics, represent these images 
so as to strike not only the ear and 
the mind, but to become invisible and 
tangible, and therefore, more apt to 
assist our comparative researches. 
Although the Protestants pretend 
they come nearer to the primitive 
Christians, I think it may be histori- 
cally proved that, on the contrary, 
they have, generally speaking, devi- 
viated much more from the ritual, 
ceremonies, theurgy, and even opin- 
ions of the prevailing sect of Chris- 
tianity after Constantine, than the 
Catholics, who have unquestionably 
preserved most of the ancient tra- 
ditions. Whatever Luther and Cal- 
vin may say, the Catholig Church is 
the parent stock, and historically 
speaking, it is there that we must 
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look for elucidation of al] questions 
connected with the signification, and 
origin of the dogmas, practices and 
symbols of Christianity. Even the 
superstitious and scandalous prac- 
tices of the Church of Rome, and its 
ridiculous opinions, its exorcisms, 
indulgences, its purgatory, its Friars, 
Nuns, the confession, and a thousand 
other absurdities, are as many points 
of resemblance, and proofs of the 
Pagan origin of Christianity. The 
marriage of the Priests is,perhaps,the 
only article of discipline in which the 
Protestant sects come nearer the 
primitive Church, although even then, 
celibacy, as in many religions of Asia, 
was held in high estimation. 
(To be Continued.) 


For the Correspondent. 


Mr. Paine. 
Mr. Editor: The Commercial 
Advertiser of the 20th ultimo lately 


fell into my hands by accident, and 
my attention was attracted to the fol- 
lowing pretended anecdote of Tho- 
mas Paine, which you are requested 
to publish with the accompanying 
remarks. A. B. 


Anecpore or Tuomas Paine.—One very 
warm evening, about twenty years ago, pas- 
sing the house where Thomas boarded, the 
lower window was open, and seeing him sit- 
ting close by, and being on speaking terms, I 
stepped in for a half hour’s chat ; seven or 
eight of his friends were also present, whose 
doubts and his own, he was laboring to re- 
move by a long talk about the story of Joshua 
commanding the sun and moon to stand still, 
&c., and concluded by denouncing the Bible as 
the worst of books, and that it had occasioned 
more mischief and bloodshed than any book 
ever printed—and was believed only by fools 
and designing knaves,&c. Here he paused, 
and while he was replenishing the tumbler with 
his favorite brandy and water, a person, who I 
afterwards found was an intruder, like myself, 
asked Mr. Paine if he ever was in Scotland? 
the answer was, yes. So have I been, con- 
tinues the speaker; and the Scotch are the 
greatest bigots with the Bible I ever met—it is 
their school book, their houses and churches 
are furnished with Bibles, and if they travel 
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but a few miles from home, their Bible is al- 
ways their companion; yet, continues the 
speaker, in no country where I have travelled 
have I seen the people so comfortable and hap- 
py; their poor are not in such abject poverty 
as I have seen in other countries; by their 
bigoted custom of going to church on Sundays, 
they save the wages which they earn through 
the week, which in other countries that I have 
visited is generally spent by mechanics and 
other young men in taverns and frolic on Sun- 
days; and of all the foreigners who land on 
our shores, none are so much sought after for 
servants, and to fill places where trust is re- 
posed as the Scotch; you rarely find them in 
taverns, the watch house, alms house, bride- 
well, or state prison. Now, says he, if the 
Bibic is so bad a book, those who use it most 
would be the worst of people, but the reverse 
is the case. This was a sort of argument 
Paine was not prepared to answer, and a his- 
torical fact which could not be denied—so 
without saying a word, he lifted a candle from 
the table, and walked up stairs ; his disciples 
slipped out one by one, and left the speaker 
and T, to enjoy the scene. 

The whole of this story is evident- 
ly a fabrication, intended to foster 
the prejudices of those who never 
think for themselves in matters of 
religion, but place implicit reliance 
on persons whose interest it is to de- 
ceive them. Had the book called 
the Bible, been the production of the 
present age, instead of being revered 
as containing sound principles of 
ethics, it would be universally con- 
demned as an obscene, immoral 
work. Can it be of the least possi- 
ble advantage to us, here or here- 
after, to believe in the story of the 
Witch of Endor’s raising the dead ; 
of that of the talking ass; and of 
men galloping to heayen in fiery cha- 
riots. Shall we entertain a more 
reverential respect for the Deity by 
believing that he commanded the in- 
discriminate slaughter of men, wo- 
men, and children, so often asserted 
in the Bible?’ Are men always to 
remain children? Are ghost’ and 
witch stories to be eternally obtruded 
upon us, as an alloy to human happi- 
ness? Is there no redeeming prin- 
ciple of honor among men, to wrest 
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human beings from the clutches of 
those who profit by their credulity 
and ignorance ?¢ 

For lack of reason, the inventor 
of this story lugs in the brandy and 
water argument. The pious editor, 
however, makes no note of the Ho- 
boken turtle-feasts, “a part of 
which he was, and all of which he 
saw!” Why, if Mr. Paine had usu- 
ally drank a gallon of brandy and 
water a minute, or this editor had 
eaten a sea-turtle of the largest size 
at a meal, and drank, at the same 
time, a proportionable quantity of 
punch, it would not prove what either 
of them said to be true or false.— 
That is, in these days, whatever it 
might have done when miracles were 
in yogue, and when whales were in 
the habit of transporting prophets 
from one country to another to threa- 
ten dire calamities to the good peo- 
ple of those times. 

The writer boasts that the Scotch 
make good servants ; and this he at- 
tributes to the influence of the Bible. 
In a national point of view, however, 
the reputation of being good servants 
is not very flattering. It indicates 
a people that would readily become 
the “hewers of wood and drawers 
of water” for others; that would 
basely submit to degradation, and 
become the willing instruments in 
the hands of power to oppress others 
as well as themselves. That the 
Bible mare than any other book has 
tendered to foster this servile dispo- 
sition, cannot be doubted. By set- 
ting up God’s chosen people as exam- 
ples worthy of imitation, mankind 
have become clanish, and of course 
persecuting and ferocious. The 
people of Scotland, as well as those 
of New-England, were formerly 
greatly under the influence of this 
Bible mania. But a re-action has 
lately taken place in both countries 
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that bids fair to be productive of the 
most happy effects. 

That the Scotch are an industri- 
ous, moral people, must be granted ; 
always excepting their persecuting 
bigotry and superstition. But their 
general character does not arise 
from the cause attributed by this 
writer: it arises from their early edu- 
cation. The Scotch are all taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic.— 
The reason that the poor of Scot- 
land are not in such abject poverty 
as in England, Ireland, and some 
other parts of Europe, is owing to 
their not being burdened with tithes, 
that infernal imposition inherited 
from the Jews, who are so much 
vaunted as patterns of goodness and 
holiness. 

Reading the fables and cruelties 
recorded in the Bible, never made a 
man moral. It tends rather to make 
him morose, sour, and vindictive.— 
But, admitting that it should at times 
impel him to his duty for fear of hell- 
fire, this would not render him more 
moral than the ass who is induced 
to trudge on with his burden for fear 
of the whip. Morality springs from 
a higher principle than fear ; it flows 
from the eternal nature and fitness 
of things. ‘ Virtue is beloved, be- 
cause tis virtue,””—because it is in 
accordance with those feelings which 
God has implanted in our nature, but 
which have been woefully perverted 
by priestcraft.* Human nature has 
been turned out of doors ; religion, 
or a belief in witches, ghosts and 





‘ * It is a singular fact, that the novel enti- 
tleb “ Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded,” is among 
the enumerated books prohibited by the Pope 
from being sold or read in his dominions.— 
(See Lyman’s travels in Italy.) The very 
name of virtue is in disrepute among priests ; 
its exercise they fear would rob their imagina- 
ry divinity of the merit of granting free par- 
dons, when he should happen to be in a hu- 
mor to do so. 
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hobgoblins, has been substituted for 
virtue; and man has become the 
enemy and persecutor of his species. 
But for protestants of any deno- 
mination to boast of their religious 
education, is truly ridiculous. Why, 
one pious catholic has more religion 
than six protestants: that is, he be- 
lieves more ; he performs more re- 
ligious rites ; he worships.a greater 
number of celestial beings ; he pays 
more respect to the Virgin Mary, to 
St. Joseph, the father-in-law of Ma- 
ry, to St. Anthony, to St. Nicholas, 
to St. Matthew, Mark, &c. &c. &c. 
He goes to church every morning to 
hear prayers ; he confesses his sins 
every week, and pays off the whole 
score to his priest for all his aberra- 
tions at the end of every year. Is 
he more virtuous for this? No;— 
these ceremonies take the place of 
virtue. He becomes very religious, 
and at the same time a very bad man, 
because these childish rites have 
been substituted by priests for virtu- 
ous actions. This has been the 
case, more or less, in all religions 
that have ever been invented. In 
support of this assertion, I quote the 
following passages from the writings 
of our celebrated bishop Hobart, of 
this city, with which I shall conclude 
this communication. They were 
written in, and attempted to be palm- 
ed on the people of the 19th centu- 
ry, as genuine orthodoxy, pointing 
out the only direct and safe road to 
the celestial regions. The extracts 
are taken from the ‘‘ New-York Ob- 
server,” a paper devoted to piety, 
fanaticism, and nonsense :— 


_ “In this church, the body which derives 
life, stre and salvation from Christ its 
head, baptism was instituted as the sacred rite 
of admission. In this regenerating ordinance, 
fallen man is born again from a state of con- 
demnation to a state of grace. He obtains a 
title to the presence of the Holy Spirit, to the 
forgiveness of sins, to all those precious and 
immortal blessings which the blood of Christ 
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purchased.”—Com. for the altar, ed. 1824, p. 
186. 

“‘ Wherever the gospel is promulgated, the on- 
ly mode through which we can obtain a title to 
those blessings and pri which Christ has 
purchased for his mystical body the church, is 
the sacrament ofbaptism. Repentence, faith, 
and disobedience, will not of themselves be ef- 
fectual to our salvation. We may sincerely 
agit of our sins—heartily believe the gos- 
pel; we may walk in the paths of holy obedi- 
ence: but until we enter into covenant with 
God by baptism, and ratify our vows of alle- 
giance and duty at the holy sacrament of the 
Supper—commemorate the mysterious sacri- 
fice of Christ, we cannot assert any claim to 
salvation.”—#ib. pp. 189—930. 

“‘In order to be effectual, to be acknow- 
ledged by God, and accompanied by his power, 
they (the sacraments) must be admi 
by those who have received a commission for 
the purpose from him.” “ None can possess 
authority to administer the sacraments but 
those who have received a commission from 
the bishops of the church.” “ Great is the 
guilt and imminent the danger of those who 
negligently or wilfully continue in a state of 
separation from the authorised ministrations 
of the church, and participate of ordinances 
administered by an i ar and invalid au- 
thority” —“ wilfully rending the peace and uni- 
ty of the church, by seperating from the ad- 
ministration of its authorised priesthood ; ob- 
stinately oe the means which God 
has ce ge hans eir Pera Rey are 

ilty of rebellion against the almighty Law- 
nn and Judge , they expose themselves to 
the awful displeasure of that almighty Jeho- 
vah, who will not suffer his institutions to be 
cantemned, or his authority violated, with im- 
punity.”—1b. pp. 198—200: 103-4. 





The Correspondent. 





Magna est Veritas et Prevalebit. 
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LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE FREE 
Press AssociaTION. 
On the Inconsistencies, Contradictions, and Ab- 
surdities of the Bible. —By the Secretary. 
Gentlemen of the Association: It 
must have frequently occurred to you 
all, that although the priests of reli- 
gion are unceasing in their recom- 
mendations of their sacred books, 
and constantly extolling their charac- 
ter above all other writings, they have 
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never laid down any rule, or fixed any 
standard by which we can form a cor- 
rect estimate of the merits or impor- 
tance of these writings. They offer 
us their own ipse dixit merely, which, 
as interested men, renders their tes- 
timony suspicious. Besides, how 
can we receive as divinely inspired, a 
collection of books, respecting the 
authenticity and meaning of which 
they are constantly disputing—-which, 
from their various interpretations, 
have given birth to upwards of two 
hundred different sects—and which, 
in the short period of eighteen centu- 
ries, have occasioned the immolation 
of more human beings than pagan- 
ism, in its whole history, ever sacri- 
ficed to its divinities. Whence have 
these discordant opinions arisen? 
Why have mankind been cutting each 
others’ throats for so long a period 
about these unintelligible writings ? 
And how is it, at this very moment, 
even in this country of toleration, that 
discord, envy, and hatred pervade 
every class who profess to be influ- 
enced by the precepts they contain. 
The obvious answer to these ques- 
tions is, that their spiritual leaders 
have never been able, with all their 
commentaries, glosses, readings, and 
interpretations, to reconcile the con- 
tradictions, and anachronisms, of the 
Bible, although, I must admit, they 
have been very successful in persua- 
ding the credulous that it is an in- 
-ptred book. In this persuasion, the 
clergy find the means of maintaining 
the empire they have obtained over 
minds, and jn fostering those divisions 
which are so essential to the increase 
of their followers, and the enlarge- 
ment of the temporalities of the 
church. 

Among the number of individuals 


who, in latter times, have success-. 


fully assailed this bulwark of impos- 
ture, the names of Paine and of Pal- 
mer stand conspicuous. Paine, like 


a skilful and impetuous general, en- 
deavored to carry the fortress by a 
coup de main. Palmer, equally in- 
trepid and confident, calculated on 
accomplishing the object by gradual 
approaches, by sapping and by under- 
mining. Paine boldly resorted to the 
saw and the knife in removing a frac- 
ture. Palmer, sanguine in reducing 
it by gentle treatment, prolonged the 
sufferings of his victim. Paine over- 
whelmed his opponents by the keen- 
ness of his satire, and by the brillian- 
cy of his wit. Palmer prostrated 
them by the force of his arguments. 
Like Byron, Paine never unquivered 
an arrow, without instantaneously 
reaching the vitals of the object 
against whom it was sped. Palmer, 
treading the footsteps of a Gibbon 
and a Hume, insured victory by dis- 
passionate and philosophic reasoning. 
The writings of Paine were adapted 
to the meanest capacities. Those of 
Palmer to the more intelligent and 
reflecting. Either of them was a 
Hercules in the field of controversy. 
Both hurled their deadly shafts, with 
unerring, irresistable, and triumphant 
effect, at the hydree superstition. 

It does not, however, appear to 
have ever been the intention of the 
illustrious Paine to give to the world 
a regular commentary on the Jewish 
and Christian books. Whenever a 
passage suited his purpose, he seized 
on it with avidity, and never failed to 
confound the adversaries of rational 
opinions by the clearness of his ex- 
planations. This may be regarded 
as the forte of that great man. Here 
he stood unrivalled. Palmer, on the 
other hand, not only contemplated a 
Commentary on the bible, but, before 
his death, he actually published sev- 
eral articles in furtherance of that ob- 
ject, in a periodical work, entitled the 
‘“‘ Prospect ; or View of the Moral 
World,” which he issued in this city 
during the years 1804 and 1805. 
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This work is now extremely rare, 
owing, doubtless, to the furious zeal 
of those, whose contracted notions 
will not allow them to tolerate any 
publication that advocates the right 
of private judgment. Long before 
this invaluable journal fell into my 
hands, I had projected an exposition 
of the absurdities, inconsistencies, 
and incongruities of the old and new 
testaments, and had committed to pa- 
per numerous facts and observations 
calculated to aid me in this undertak- 
ing. Circumstances, unnecessary 
at present to be detailed, prevented 
me from carrying my intentions into 
effect. Now, however, that I can, 
without restraint, and with the cer- 
tain prospect of advantage, openly 
deliver the whole of my sentiments 
on religion, it is my intention to enter 
more fully than kas hitherto been 
done, into a candid illucidation of the 
Jewish and Christian writings—writ- 
ings by which so many millions of 
human beings are now held in a state 
of mental bondage and degredation. 
As the subject opens a wide field 
for investigation, a series of lectures 
+ will be necessary to do it justice, in 
the course of whichT shall avail my- 
self, when I can do it with propriety, 
of the very able remarks of Mr. Pal- 
mer, and of such other authors whose 
writings have had a tendency to de- 
velope truth, and to overthrow the 
empire of priestcraft. With these 
introductory remarks, | shall now 
enter on the proposed inquiry. 

On the very threshold of the in- 
vestigation, we meet with insur- 
mountable difficulties. In the Ist 
ver. of the lst chapter of Genesis it 
is written, ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” 
Here are three objects presented to 
our consideration, a creator, a crea- 
tion, and a period in which it is said 
to have taken place, without a single 
idea being conveyed to the mind from 


which we can draw a determinate, or 
rational conclusion. 

Does the word ‘‘ God,” which is 
the only term used to designate the 
“creator” of the universe, convey 
any adequate impression to our minds 
of the nature or attributes of that 
being ‘—If we take the Bible for our 
guide, we shall be compelled to ac- 
knowledge that this creative power, 
was no other than aman, imbued with 
all the frailties incident to our species. 
In proof of this, Adam is saidto have 
been made after “ the image of God” 
according ‘‘ to his likeness’”—Adam 
begot a son “after his own likeness, 
and in his own image ;” whence it 
follows that as Seth was the image 
of Adam, so Adam was the image of 
God. Inthe New Testament it is 
said, that Jesus was made in the 
likeness of man as Adam was made 
in the likeness of God. As Jesus 
therefore, assumed the true form ofa 
man, so did Adam the true form of 
God. Of Jesus, it is said, that “ he 
was in the form of God,” “the ex- 
press image of his person,” and that 
in him was displayed the ‘‘ Godhead 
bodily.” Thus the writings of both 
Jewsand Christians reduce the Deity 
to the level of a material being, a 
dogma maintained by Tertullian, and 
other early fathers of the Church. 

In conformity with this opinion, it 
is stated in various parts of the Bible 
that the Almighty had a soul, made 
use of speech, and reasoned like a 
man; that he slept and awoke ; that 
he sometimes laughed ; that he was 
angry and repented; was vexed, 
grieved, and moved with pity; that 
he rejoiced, wondered, loved, and 
hated; that he was tired, and re- 
freshed ; that he moved from place 
to place, descended and ascended, 
was carried through the heavens and 
the air; that he had eyes to see, ears 
to hear, nostrils to smell, a mouth to 
breathe, could touch and be touched ; 
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that he had fingers, hands, legs, feet, 
and a head ; that he had a face, lips, 
and tongue; that he had a heart, 
bowels, and back parts. Inthe same 
books we are told that the Creator 
used to walk in the garden of Eden, 
in the cool of the day, and conversed 
with Adam ; that he conversed with 
Moses face to face; appeared per- 
sonally to Abraham, and wrestled 
with Jacob ; that the 70 elders of Is- 
rael saw him, and did eat and drink ; 
and that he talked to the people face 
to face. 

According to Kircher, (Chinese 
Iilust. pt. III, c.'7) the Brahmans 
believed that an immense Spider was 
the the first cause of all things, and 
that with the substance drawn from her 
own bowels, she spun the web of the 
universe, and then disposed of it ac- 
cording to a most wonderful art; 
whilst she herself, sitting on the top 
of her work, feels, rules, and governs 
the motion of each part. At last, 


when she has sufficiently pleased 
and diverted herself in adorning and 
contemplating her own web, she re- 
tracts the thread she has unfolded, 
and swallows them up again into her- 
self. Weare at first apt to smile at 


this ridiculous picture; but if we 
compare it with that given of the 
Bible Deity, we shall be at a loss 
which of them to pronounce the most 
contemptable. The spider was cer- 
tainly not less capricious than the 
creator of the universe is represented 
to have been by the writer of that 
book. 

What conception can any rational 
being have of that, which, confessed- 
ly, never had any existence, being 
converted into a real substance? 
Can it be conceived, that a body of 
such vast magnitude as this earth, to 
say nothing of the incalculable num- 
ber of orbs which revolve in the im- 
mensity of space, could be started 
into existence, and that in a moment, 
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without something tangible being 
employed to effect an operation of 
such magnitude? Who can assert 
that he has witnessed the creation, 
or the annihilation of matter? If 
any one can say that he has, let him 
explain how something could be 
made out of nothing. It is an indis- 
putable axiom in natural philosophy, 
that what does not exist, cannot be 
the source of existence. An imma- 
terial substance, therefore, being de- 
void of all essence, quality, or ener- 
gy, can never be admitted as the 
ground-work, or origin of this mate- 
rial world. 

If in the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth, out of 
what materials (asks Mr. Palmer) 
did he make them? Was there in 
the great workshop of Nature a par- 
cel of raw and worn out materials, 
feom which this beautiful structure 
could be erected? Or did the mighty 
power of the mighty God cause no- 
thing to become something? If so, 
nothing possesses qualities of a mar- 
vellous nature, and susceptible of an 
energetic transformation, of which 
the human understanding can form 
no possible conception. But the 
account in this first chapter of the 
Bible, says, that the earth was, and 
yet the earth had no form. Now 
the word was, implies, pointedly, be- 
ing or existence. It remains, there- 
fore, for Christian theologists to in- 
form us how a thing can exist with- 
out any form, shape or modification 
whatever. That which exists must 
exhibit some external appearance ; 
this is form—and in deficiency of 
this, there can be nothing within the 
recognition of the human understand- 
ing. If the earth had a form, then 
the declaration in the Bible, that it 
had no form, is false in fact, and ri- 
diculous in philosophy. 

I shall, probably, be told, that no- 
thing is impossible to the Deity. To 
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this I answer, that no imperfect be- 
ing like man, whose organs and con- 
ceptions must necessarily be very 
limited, has any right to attribute to 
an infinitely perfect being, acts or 
deeds which are beyond human com- 
prehension. I shall go still farther 
and contend, that there are some 
things which infinite power itself can- 
not perform. It cannot do that 
which in its nature includes a point- 
ed contradiction. It cannot, for in- 
stance, make a man feel, and not 
feel at the same moment. The law 
of sensation is directly opposed to 
this. It cannot make a man exist, 
and not exist at the same instant. 
This would be utterly inconsistent 
with the divine attributes of wisdom 
and truth. 
(To be continued. ) 
Removals.—The Office of the 
dent is removed to the cor- 
ner of Vesey Street and Broadway. 

Subscribers who may be removing 
at this peried,are requested to give 
information of their future residence, 
that their papers may be regularly 
served. 

To Corr ts.—“ The Tri- 
umph of Truth,” by C.Schultz ; “‘Bi- 
ble Inconsistencies,” by A.R. ; “ Re- 
vivals,” by I. M,; “Queries,” by 
Julian; “‘ On the Genealogy of Je- 
sus,” by Susan; and “Looker On,” 
are received, and will have an early 
insertion. 

MISCELLANY. 


Miraculous Cructfiz.—There is 

a famous crucifix, known by the name 
of Nosso Senhar de Boucas, in the 
httle town of Matosiohos, in Portu- 
gal, on the coast, about a league from 
orto. According to tradition, it is 
the oldest image in Portugal, being 
the work of Nicodemus ; and though 
the workman neither attempted to 
represent muscle or vein, it is affirm- 











ed that there cannot be a more per- 
fect and excellent crucifix. Anti- 
quaries discovered another merit in 
it, for there has been a controversy 
concerning the number of nails used 
in the crucifixion, and in this image 
four are represented, agreeing with 
the opinion of St. Gregory of Tours, 
and the revelation made by the 
Swedish St. Bridget. The sea cast 
it up; and its miraculous virtue was 
soon attested by innumerable proofs. 
One of the arms was wanting when 
it was found ; the best sculptors were 
employed to supply this deficiency ; 
but in spite of all their skill, not one 
of them could produce an arm which 
would fit the place for whica it was 
designed. One day a poor but pious 
woman, as she was gathering shell- 
fish and drift-wood for fuel, picked 
up on the beach a wooden arm, 
which she, supposing that it had be- 
longed to some ordinary and profane 
image, laid it upon the fire. The 
reader will be at no loss to imagine 
that it sprung out of the flames,— 
that the neighbours collected at the 
vociferations of the woman,—that 
the priests were ready to carry it in 
procession to the church of N. Sen- 
hor ; and that the moment it was ap- 
plied to the stump whereto it belong- 
ed, 2 miraculous junction was eflect- 
ed. Qur Lord of Bougas became 
from that time one of the most fa- 
mous idols in Portugal; and on the 
day of his festival five-and-twenty 
thousand persons have sometimes 
been assembled at hischurch, coming 
thither in pilgrimage from all parts. 
Jeswits.—The tyrannical influence 
which these men exercised to most 
unlimited lengths over the private 
concerns and interior economy of 
every family, was @t one period of 
Portuguese history (not a very remote 
one) so great, that the father of a 
family had scarcely a vote in domes- 
tic matters. The spiritual director 
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in fact united also in his person the 
quality of temporal adviser, or rather 
dictator. This evil was not confined 
to private families alone; it existed 
also at court. The late queen never 
undertook any thing without the ad- 
vice of her confessor, who ruled her 
even to the deterioration of her rea- 
son. The king, when regent, was 
likewise under ecclesiastical sway, 
previous to the invasion of his domin- 
ions by the French. A priest or pa- 
dre called Joao, of sufficient notori- 
ety, was the only medium through 
which any thing could be achieved 
that depended on the royal sanction. 
Unless he chose that it should be 
noticed, a petition might lie upon the 
table until it rotted; and great were 
of course the abuses arising from 
the investment of such power in 
the hands of ignorance, fanaticism, 
and cupidity. Opposition to such 
men was vain; and the only way 
of carrying a point was that of 
greasing the palms of these holy 
usurers, whose only real god is 
Plutus. 

Advice.—Ammonius, a native of 
Lucca, settled in England early in 
the 16th century. Between him and 
Erasmus there subsisted a strong 
friendship. The following is the ad- 
vice Erasmus gave him for pushing 
his fortune :—“ In the first place,’’ 


In the private circles in which you 
move, be sure to represent your rival 
as a wretch with whom beggary would 
disdain an intercourse, were she not 
allured with the hope of relief.” 
Whether Ammonius profited by these 
hints or not, he, from a poor station 
and without a reputed father, rose to 
the situation of Secretary to Henry 
VII. and was honoured by Leo X. 
with a public character at the En- 
glish Court. 

Tithes.—Dr. Cove asserts that 
tithes are as old as Adam. . We sup- 
pose that it must have been after the 
fall—because, before there was any 
sin, there could not be any occasion 
for Parsons—and ‘no parson, no 
tithes,’’ must have been true original- 
ly. Besides, if there were tithes in 
Paradise, it would not have been so 
great a punishment for Adam to be 
driven out of it. At all events, the 
devil and the tithes must have enter- 
ed it together. Whether, if satan 
could benow expelled from the earth 
tithes would go along with him ;—or 
if tithes were to lead the way, the 
“ Evil One” would follow them to 
their ‘‘ dread abode” or not, we leave 
Dr. Cove to consider before he pub- 
lishes his next edition. 

Heaven.—A Rev. Doctor, was 
lately describing in the strongest and 
most glowing terms, the happiness of 


says he, “throw off all sense of Heaven. He said he could compare 


shame, thrust yourself into every 
man’s business, and elbow out 
whomsoever you can ; measure every 
thing by your own advantage, and 
let this be the scope and drift of all 
your actions. Give nothing but what 
is to to be returned with usury, and 
carry an air of complaisance to every 
body. Have always two strings to 
your bow,and a quiver stored with ar- 
rows diped in honey or in hemlock, 
as occasion may require. In your 
speeches leave inference to fill up 
what insinuation distinctly marks out. 


it to nothing but the blessings of 
matrimony. He teok occasion from 
this, to descant on the duty of young 
men marrying soon, and relieving the 
dreariness of their situations by a 
handsome bride. He said, that there 
was a popular song at present, called 
Home, sweet home, which he had 
often admired for its touching sim- 
plicity and exquisite pathos. It was 
so appropriate to the subject, as des- 
cribing so well the happines of do- 
mestic enjoyment, and, by analogy 
and anticipation, the happiness of 
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Heaven, that, although he could not 
sing it to them, yet he would take the 
liberty of repeating a verse or two of 
it, for the benefit of the younger part 
of his hearers. Accordingly, he be- 
gan, and actually repeated the fol- 
lowing :— 

Mid pleasures and palaces tho’ we may roam, 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home ; 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which, search through the world, is ne’er met 
with elsewhere. 
Home, home, sweet sweet home. 


Chinese Advertisement.—The fol- 
lowing is an advertisement extracted 
from a periodical paper published in 
Canton :—‘‘ I, Achen Teu Chinchen 
—a lineal descendant of Coap Boi 
Roche Chinchen, the celebrated 
sculptor and carver in wood, who, 
through his unremitted studies to pro- 
mote. rational religious worship, by 
the classical touches of his knife and 
chisel, has been honored by the em- 
perors, kings, and rajahs of the east, 
and supplied them with superior idols 
for public and domestic worship,— 
now humbly offer my services in the 
same theological line, having travelled 
from hence at a considerable expense, 
to perfect myself in anatomy, and in 
copying the most graceful attitudes of 
the human figure, under those able 
masters, Nollekins and Bacon.— 
Achen Teu Chinchen is now in pos- 
session of casts of the most approv- 
ed models and Elgin marbles, he is 
ready to execute to order, idols from 
twelve feet high, well proportioned, 
down to the size of a marmoset mon- 
key, or the most hideous monster 
that can be conceived, to inspire awe 
or reverence for religion. My char- 
ges are moderate ; for an ourang-ou- 
tang, three feet high, seven hundred 
dollars ; ditto, rampant, eight hun- 
dred ; a sphinx, four hundred; a bull, 
with hump and horns, six hundred 
and fifty ; a buffalo, eight hundred ; 
a dog, two hundred ; ditto, couchant, 
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one hundred and fifty; and an ass, 
in a braying attitude, eight hundred 
and fifty ;—the most durable materi- 
als will be used. Of statuary granite, 
brass and copper, I have provided suf- 
ficient to complete orders to any ex- 
tent. Perishable wood shall never 
disgrace a deity made by my hands. 
Posterity may see the objects of their 
father’s devotions unsullied by the in- 
clemencies of the seasons, the em- 
brace of pious pilgrims, or their tears 
on the solemn prostrations before 
them. Small idols for domestic 
worship, or made into portable com- 
pass for pilgrims; the price will be 
proportionate to the size and weight. 
Any order, post paid, accompanied 
by a drawing and description of the 
idol, will be promptly attended to, 
provided that one half of the expense 
be first paid, and the remainder se- 
cured by any respectable house in 
Canton.” 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


No. 1, of the PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRA- 
RY, conta the first part of ECCE HOMO! 
Or, a Critical Inquiry into the History of Jesus 
of Nazareth ; being a Rational ysis of the 
Gospels.—‘“‘ The Cross was the Banner under 
which madmen assembled to glut the earth with 
blood.” —The Ys of the proprietors and pub- 
lishers of the Philosophical Library, is to furnish 
at a moderate expense, a uniform and handsome 
edition of all the Moral and Philosophical works 
of the most celebrated writers, who have endea- 
vored to dispel ignorance, and overthrow the em- 
pire of superstion, by coening rational! prin- 
ciples. The continued efforts of fanatics and 
bigots to destroy every book that does not coin- 
cide with their contracted and perverted views, 
have rendered works of a liberal description ex- 
tremely scarce. This circumstance, together with 
the fact, that the demand for such works is now 
greater than at any former period, renders the 
present undertaking necessary. 

The publishers have commenced with ECCE 
HOMO! bevause it has been much inquired 
after, in consequence of the author having been 
fined and imprisoned in London, at the imstiga- 
tion of the clergy, who were unable in any other 
way to combat his arguments. It will be follow- 
ed by the Theological Writings of Paine, Palmer, 
Annet, Collins, Woolston, Bolinbroke, Tindal, 
Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Boulanger, Volney, 
Helvetius, Diderot, Freret, Mirrabaud, Clarke, 
and of a host of other philosophers, who have 
been remarkable for their candid and fearless de- 
velopement of truth. 
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